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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Again we come to our annual announcement of the meeting of our own 
state professional association. We believe that membership in such an 
association and participation in its work is one of the criteria of our pro- 
fessional standing. We believe that requirement of attendance upon such 
a meeting and the payment of necessary expense therefor is a legitimate 
duty of each library board which has available funds. The meeting in 
Milwaukee, October 10-12, will give both inspiration and practical knowl- 
edge which will show in the library service throughout the state for the 
whole year—yes, and beyond. President Andrews and her associates have 
prepared a most excellent program. It remains only for us to attend in 
record-breaking numbers and contribute our share to the pleasure and 
profit of these three days. We trust that this invitation will appeal espe- 
cially to the members of library boards—to those who are responsible for 
the policy and conduct of the public libraries. We look for an especially 
large and representative attendance upon the special section meeting which has 
been planned for the discussion of their problems. 
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Pictures to lend. We should like 

to see revived the interest in the use 
of pictures and poster exhibits in 
the public libraries, and to urge that 
the library’s appeal to the public be 
by: means of the picture as well as 
by the printed page. 
. The various picture collections 
loaned for exhibition purposes by the 
Library Commission are again at the 
service of the librarians of the state. 
Perhaps few things suffered greater 
demoralization during the war than 
the picture trade. Some picture 
houses have gone out of business, 
and a number of those who have not, 
have delayed issuing any new cata- 
logues. 

Lists of the pictures available for 
exhibit purposes may be secured by 
writing to the Library Commission. 
Needless to say that the use made 
by the librarian of the present col- 
lections will determine the policy of 
continuing them and the frequency 
of additions. 


The joy of familiarity with pic- 
tures is well brought out by a para- 
graph in Goethe’s Travels in Italy, 
He says: 


“All the dreams of my youth I 
now behold realized before me; the 
subjects of the first engravings I 
ever remembered seeing (several 
views of Rome were hung up in an 
anteroom of my father’s house) 
stand bodily before my sight, and 
all that I had long been acquainted 
with through paintings or drawings, 
engravings or wood-cuts and plas- 
ter-casts are here collectively pre- 
sented to my eye. Wherever I go I 
find some old acquaintances in this 
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new world; it is all just as I had 
thought it, and yet all is new.” 

In connection with this subject of 
pictures, librarians will be interested 
in the announcement we are privi- 
leged to make concerning Italian 
posters published by the Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterraneé Railway. These 
posters are the work of Italian art- 
ists, and depict most beautiful 
scenes in Italy, among them being 
Amalfi, Venice, Capri and others. 
The same company also publishes a 
set of atlases containing a synopsis 
in words and pictures of the monu- 
ments and other historical and nat- 
ural beauties of the Riviera, the 
Rhone valley, the mountain regions 
of Savoy and Dauphiny, and the 
Auvergne and Cévennes country. 
Two are devoted to Morocco and Al- 
geria. 

Of these posters and others sim- 
ilar to them, and also the atlases, a 
letter from the company states: 
“While we are not provided with an 
unlimited stock of posters and al- 
bums, we will be very glad indeed 
to have you make an announcement 
in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
and we will send out posters and 
albums to the extent of our stock.” 

Those librarians interested in any 
of this free material should ask for 
it through Mr. L. J. Garcey, General 
Agent for the Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
raneé Railway, 281 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Commission reference service. 
Our reference service to public li- 
braries has been growing very rap- 
idly in volume. Miss Long, chief of 
the Traveling Library Department, 
in whose special province this serv- 
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ice comes, offers the following sug- 
gestions as the heavier work of the 
year begins. Some of these sugges- 
tions may seem minor details, some 
of them may be merely statements 
of your own present practice, but if 
each library will always follow them 
it will aid greatly in the promptness 
and effectiveness of the work we 
can do for you. 


1. Make your request explicit. 


2. Name books you already have 
on the subject so that our serv- 
ice may supplement and not 
duplicate. 


3. Add name of library and place 
on the request blank. 


4. State whether you wish us to 
borrow from University Li- 
brary or other outside sources 
for material we do not have. 
This may involve some addi- 
tional expense to you for car- 
riage. 

5. May we substitute for specific 
titles named ? 


6. If book wanted is now in use 
elsewhere, do you wish us to 
file a reserve request? 
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7. Compare books received with 
invoice immediately and report 
any discrepancy. 

8. Return books when due. 

9. Give name of library and place 
on return package. 

The book’s the thing. H. G. Wells 
in his “The Outline of History” says: 
“Now the frank recognition of books 
and not the lecture as the substantial 
basis of instruction opens up a large 
and interesting range of possibilities. 
It releases the process of learning 
from its old servitude to place and 
to time.” Here is well expressed 
again the great field of library serv- 
ice as the university of the people, 
the source of aid for all the people 
in all educational advance, available 
at any time at any place, as the ideal 
for which we strive. 

School libraries round table. At 
the suggestion of Miss Scott, chair- 
man of the committee in charge, we 
print in this number the program 
of the Round Table for teacher li- 
brarians and others _ interested, 
planned for the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association on November 
3. It is hoped that there may be a 
large attendance. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Program, Annual Meeting, 1921 


Monday, October 10 
9:00 Registration. 
2:00 Preliminary. 
Address of Welcome, Mr. Dudgeon. 
A. L. A., Mr. Milam. 
Recruiting for Librarianship, Miss 
Hazeltine. 
Pensions for Librarians, Mr. Car- 
ter. 
Children’s Book Week, Mr. Mel- 
cher. 
Registration announcements. 
8:00 Percy Mackaye. 


Tuesday, October 11 
9:00 Progress in Library Legislation, 
Mr. Lester, Miss Smith. 
Wisconsin Authors, Mr. Rounds. 
The New Books, Miss Massee. 
Miss Lulu Bett, Zona Gale. 
Some Price Problems, Mr. Wolter. 
Round Tables: 
Administrative Problems, Miss 
Hannum, Racine. 
Trustees’ Section, Mr. Pieplow, 
Milwaukee. 
School Libraries, Mr. Rice. 
Banquet. 
Business Meeting. 


2:00 


8:00 


Wednesday, October 12 


10:00 Automobile visit to School and 
Special Libraries in Milwaukee. 


Round Tables 
Trustees’ Section 
Mr. Pieplow, Chairman, 
Board. 
Duties of a Library Trustee. 
Sumner, Delavan. 


Milwaukee 


Miss 


What Proportion of Public Expenditure 
Should the Library Claim? Mr. Hl- 
lis, Oconto. 

The Budget. 

Relations of Trustees and Library 
Staff. 

By-laws for Library Boards. 

Salaries. W. J. Anderson, Madison. 


School Libraries Section 


The School and the Library. Mr. Cal- 
Jahan. 

The University and Its Lending Prob- 
lem. Miss Nunns. 

An Afternoon in a College Library. 
Miss Sinith, Appleton. 

Function of the Normal School Li- 
brarian. Miss Thatcher, Whitewater. 

Teaching Library Work in Schools. Mr. 
Rice. 


Administrative Problems 


Miss Hannum, Racine, Chairman. 

Progress in County Library Work in 
Wisconsin. Miss Merrili. 

Extension work—the Book Wagon. 
Miss Wright, Evanston, Ill. 

Books “Never In.” Miss Janes, Fond 
du Lac. 

Book Losses and Recoveries. Miss Lan- 
sing, Wausau. 

Shall the Work Mark Be Abolished? 
Miss Clausen, Oshkosh Normal. 

Reaching the Children Through the 
Schools. Miss Caton, Racine. 

The Library and the Study Club. Miss 
Long. 

Publicity. Miss Le Fevre, Menominee, 
Mich. 
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THE HISTORIC BACKGROUND OF THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 


By Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, Research Associate, 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 


“Shell-shock,” that mysterious psycho- 
logical experience during the late war, 
was terrifying chiefiy in cutting off the 
patient from connection with his former 
life. Continuation of personality is de- 
pendent upon some memory of the past, 
and few desire to have such bonds shat- 
tered. What memory of former con- 
sciousness is to an individual, local his- 
tory is to a community. Corporations 
may have no souls, but communities have 
a memory life which forms the basis of 
their personality. The future will blos- 
som only from the roots of the past. 

Like a community, each institution 
must be described in terms of the past, 
present, and future. Each library has its 
own local history; the librarian who dis- 
regards the library’s past cuts the nerves 
of the institution’s personality. When 
a librarian obtains an appointment to a 
community library, one of the first duties 
which confronts her (which may easily 
become a pleasure) is that of discovering 
the library’s history. How did such an 
institution come into being? Did it have 
a founder, what were the motives, the 
desires that lead to its founding? 

As one of the early intellectuals of our 
state, a man to whom we owe more than 
we appreciate, Dr. Increase A. Lapham, 
said in 1849 of the founding of our State 
Historical Society, “It should be a prom- 
inent object of this Society, not only to 
ascertain the facts of our history, but 
they should go behind the facts and find 
the reasons, the motives, the latent 
power that brought about these facts. 
We want to know not only that a new 
town was commenced at a certain time, 
but why it was commenced; what were 
the motives, the hopes, the fears, the 
secret springs that set in motion so 
strange and important an enterprise.” 
Apply this same suggestion to the found- 


ing of your library and discover the hu- 
man interest upon which it was built. 


The history of the library as it pro- 
gresses may be read even from the brief 
financial records which probably will be 
all the written history the librarian will 
find to guide her. Cash books are very 
human things if read with imagination 
and purpose. A firm of silversmiths has 
recently applied the historic method to 
its past accounts, and evolved a complete 
romance from the charges to one family, 
beginning with, “one lady’s fan, $16,” and 
continuing with, “one solitaire betrothal 
ring,” “one wedding ring,” “one silver 
baby’s spoon,” “one boy’s watch.” 


So the discerning investigator may 
read between the lines of the lists of 
purchases, the tastes, tendencies, and 
characteristics of the librarians that have 
preceded her. Each living, vital institu- 
tion has its periods of growth and of re- 
tardment, its tendencies and counter-ten- 
dencies. Let each librarian study what 
her predecessors have contributed and 
determine to place herself in the stream 
of tendency and leave her impress upon 
the history of the institution, not by cut- 
ting connections with the past, but by 
developing and adding to what was good 
in the past. Let her shift the emphasis 
from the old to the new by evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary methods. 


As with the library, so with the com- 
munity. To the thoughtful observer, each 
community is a personality. When Char- 
pentier wrote his opera of “Louise” he 
made Paris the heroine of his music 
drama. No one who is sensitive to im- 
pressions can fail to feel the personality 
of such great communities as Paris, Lon- 
don, Rome, and New York. Our smaller, 
newer, and cruder communities of the 
Middle West have likewise their person- 
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ality, based, like all life, on the twofold 
factors of heredity and environment. 

Wisconsin is the commonwealth we 
know the best. Its environment is full 
of beauty and suggestiveness; its inherit- 
ance is vivid and varied. First discovered 
and exploited by the French, the home 
of the fur trader, the haunt of the abo- 
rigine, it was seriously planned at one 
time to keep this region between the two 
upper Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
as a preserve for hunting and a reserva- 
tion for the red man. But American en- 
terprise broke through the proposed bar- 
riers. Lead mines were discovered in 
the southwest, and by way of the Missis- 
sippi came a mining rush, bringing as 
leaders and permanent residents South- 
erners from the old Southwest, who were 
desirous of abandoning slavery, and pio- 
neers who loved new regions to conquer. 
With them came also the vanguard of 
the state’s moral and intellectual life, cir- 
cuit-riders and engineers, teachers, sur- 
veyors, and land agents. 

All this had begun before the govern- 
ment had purchased the soil from its In- 
dian owners. After this purchase had 
been accomplished by successive treaties, 
that at Chicago in 1833 ceding the south- 
eastern section of the state, a new ele- 
ment of population came hither from 
New England and New York. All the 
southeastern and south central counties 
were first occupied by these “Yankees” 
with their genius for enterprise and per- 
sistency, that makes for permanence and 
progress. With those who were seeking 
farms came also professional men, young 
ministers, doctors, and lawyers search- 
ing in the new West fresh fields for 
their talents. Many of these became the 
“fathers” of our state, the founders of 
cities, towns, and villages. By their en- 
terprise, transportation facilities were 
developed, churches, schools and colleges 
were built, the state government was 
organized, and civilization invaded the 
pristine haunt of wild men and wild ani- 
mals. 

Soon began the tide of European im- 
migration; from its ranks have been re- 
cruited those who have become Ameri- 
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cans of the Americans. By their in- 
dustry and frugality the economic wealth 
of the State has been increased, and they 
have aided in the impulse to progressive 
reform that has given Wisconsin fame. 

The northern portion of the state was 
first opened by the lumbermen, who have 
so lately withdrawn that pioneer condi- 
tions still persist in this section of the 
state. There, the forces that make a 
new community may be studied from 
recent data. 


Whether the community ‘be old and es- 
tablished, or still in the plastic stage, the 
librarian should become a factor in in- 
terpreting the community to itself by 
means of its local history. Begin with 
the name of the place itself. The possi- 
bilities of romance in geographical] terms 
are inexhaustible. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, Oshkosh had been named “Athens” 
as was first proposed at its christening, 
what an opportunity for uniqueness 
would have been lost. Oshkosh should 
not be merely a subject for jest because 
of its uncouth syllables. It commemor- 
ates the chieftain whose name meant 
“the brave,” who was head of the tribe 
of Menominee. This tribe was noted 
from the first advent of the white men to 
Wisconsin for fine physique, unusual 
courage and for a noble friendliness to 
white men. It was the Menominee who 
in 1763 saved the British garrison at 
Green Bay from the horrors of Pontiac’s 
conspiracy. Remembering these things 
ennobles and dignifies the city’s pa- 
tronymic. Marinette is another name in- 
herited from our earliest history. It com- 
memorates a Menominee-French half- 
breed, a woman of marked personality 
and wide influence over the tribesmen. 
Appleton, on the other hand, leads us 
back to the New England traditions; it 
was given in remembrance of the gener- 
osity of a Boston family to a pioneer edu- 
cational institution called at first Law- 
rence Institute. So each patronymic bears 
its bit of local history closely wrapped 
within its syllables for him who searches 
to read. 

The origins of the town once ascer- 
tained, the growth and later history of the 
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community should claim attention. 
What are the especial institutions which 
give the place distinction? Who have 
been its leaders both professionally, po- 
litically and morally? What boys and girls 
have here been reared to go out into the 
world and make their early home noted. 
Each community has its sources of hon- 
orable local pride, which the librarian 
does well to recognize. The ideal li- 
brarian is he who “adopts” (in Mrs. Part- 
ington’s telling phrase) his community 
“as his native place,” who participates in 
its present and who reveres its past. 
Historical interest often draw together 
those whom immediate differences of 
opinion divide. Men of all parties and 
religions can be united to honor the 
town’s heroes and to commemorate its 
history. 

Having acquainted himself with the 
community’s past the librarian will be 
ready to foster an interest therein among 
the library’s frequenters. The young 
people may be interested in the relics of 
the vanished red man. Wisconsin has 
an archaeological history unsurpassed in 
the Northwest. The State Archaeological 
Society has classified the remains of 
nearly every county and its publications 
serve to interest local collectors of Indian 
relics and may aid in the permanent pres- 
ervation of interesting archaelogical re- 
mains. 

The State Historical Society’s publica- 
tions furnish a goodly store of local his- 
torical incidents; its landmarks’ com- 
mittee is eager to cooperate with local 
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enthusiasts in marking historic sites. The 
chapters of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution are searching out the 
routes of early trails and travelways. All 
these will gladly avail themselves of any 
aid the library may offer. Plat books and 
atlases are to be obtained for nearly 
every.community. Even county histories 
if wisely used may increase the interest 
in early days. Clippings concerning the 
town’s personalities at home or away are 
worth preserving. Often one shelf may 
be kept for the books or magazine articles 
of the town’s authors. Manuscript recol- 
lections, if prepared with care by selected 
pioneers, are worth obtaining. Often co- 
operation with the local historical society 
will result in the use of the library’s lec- 
ture rooms for its meetings, and in se- 
curing a supply of historical manuscripts. 

The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin has under way a project for deter- 
mining the state’s basic beginnings, and 
for collecting the most fundamental data 
in local history that has ever been under- 
taken in an American commonwealth. In 
this project the Society desires the co- 
operation of all those interested in the 
communities of the state. Librarians can 
become useful factors in this great enter- 
prise. Consult the recent articles by the 
Superintendent of the Society in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History. This 
local history can be merged in the larger 
history of Wisconsin as a typical Amer- 
ican unit, contributing its share to the 
great Western democracy of the New 
World. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Summer Session 


The twenty-sixth Summer Session at- 
tracted so large a registration of Wiscon- 
sin librarians and teachers that practical- 
ly none could be admitted from other 
states. The capacity of the school was 
taxed beyond its ability to afford the 
best working conditions, yet 48 earnest 
students worked faithfully through the 
hottest summer for many years, and 
proved by their successful accomplish- 
ment under difficulties that they had the 
right library spirit. 

The enrollment was divided almost 
equally between workers in public li- 
braries, and teachers who were prepar- 
ing to administer a high school library 
in connection with their teaching. Of the 
teacher-librarians, 9 were college gradu- 
ates and the remainder of the group 
graduates of normal schools; of those in 
the public library course, two were col- 
lege graduates and eight had two years 
of college or normal school training. 

The regular faculty was increased by 
the addition of Miss Birge for the pub- 
lic library course in Book selection, Nora 
Beust (1913) for children’s work, and 
Mrs. Alma Gross Haake (1919), assistant 
reviser. Prof. Bleyer of the School of 
Journalism gave a lecture on Newspaper 
Reading, Charlotte H. Clark (1917), chief 
of Extension work in the Hibbing (Minn.) 
Public Library, gave a vivid account of 
her work in this interesting locality. 
Members of the class frequently took ad- 
vantage of the late afternoon lectures on 
the program of the University Summer 
Session. 

The six weeks brought several pleasant 
events to lighten the work as well as to 
make it memorable. There was a won- 
derful picnic at Turvillwood the second 
Saturday, with lake and woods and the 
famous garden offering coolness and the 
joy of out-of-doors, while a bountiful sup- 
per served cafeteria style made a merry 


ending for the afternoon. The Deveraux 
players in the Out-door theater and two 
pageants staged in the same theater were 
greatly enjoyed as was also the Interna- 
tional evening given under the auspices 
of the International Club. The class also 
had the opportunity of hearing Miss Zona 
Gale both in a lecture on “The Novel” 
and at an “Author’s Reading.” Follow- 
ing the reading they were among those 
invited to meet Miss Gale at a tea given 
by the acting dean of women. 

A dramatic reading of Barrie’s Admir- 
able Crichton was given one evening un: 
der the auspices of the Library School 
as its contribution to the weekly pro- 
gram of the University Session. Parts 
were read by Dean Goodnight, Professors 
Fish, Beatty, Gilmore, Byrne, and Mrs. 
Jastrow, Mrs. Beatty, Mrs. Root, Mrs. 
Greeley, and Miss Birge, names familiar 
to all who have heard one of these read- 
ings in other years. The play was read 
to a crowded house, as at all similar read- 
ings, proving again the dramatic appeal 
of a play well read. Miss Gale was the 
guest of honor at the play. 

During the last week of school Miss 
Birge entertained the class for an eve- 
ning at her home, and the faculty gave a 
farewell tea at the school. Miss Clark 
and Miss Beust were special guests, and 
Mrs. Catherine Head Coleman (1915) 
served the punch. A pleasant feature 
was the presentation of a summer session 
gift. William Wacker, appearing for his 
classmates, with words well chosen as 
befitted an ex-service man, presented a 
beautiful American flag; and Ellen Lehr 
in an equally happy little speech presented 
@ sugar bowl and creamer to add to the 
set already owned by the school, thus 
making service at teas more expeditious. 

Visits to the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment personally conducted by Miss Long, 
to the new High School Library under 
the guidance of Mrs. Davis, and an in- 
spection of the Historical and University 
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libraries, and the Madison Free Library 
were interesting and illuminating assign- 
ments of the course. 


The enrollment of 26 in the Public 
Library Course, and 22 in that for Teach- 
er-Librarians was as follows: 


Public Library Course 


Mrs. Josephine Anderson, Librarian, Pub- 
Mc Library, Barron 

Irene Bull, Assistant, Beloit College. 

Sadie E. Cole, Librarian, Public Library, 
Stanley 

Margaret Doran, Assistant, Farnsworth 
Public Library, Oconto 

Helen §S. Griswold, Senior Assistant, Cir- 
culation Department, Public Library, 
Milwaukee 

Lillie Gunderson, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Colfax 

Marion G. Heath, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Waupun. 

Irma M. Kilian, Assistant, Order Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Milwaukee 

Bertha E. Kimes, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Streator, II. 

Alice McEvilly, Assistant, Traveling Li- 
brary Department, Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison (Special student) 

Edna J. Mayer, Assistant, Public Library, 
Kenosha 

Esther Nelson, Assistant, Public Library, 
Kenosha 

Hildred L. Nienstedt, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Racine . 

Catherine Oppel, Under appointment, Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee 

Myrtle Page, Librarian, Public Library, 
Stoughton 

Martha Podlasky, Assistant, Catalogue 
Department, Public Library, Milwaukee 

Alice B. Radcliffe, Librarian, Layton Park 
Branch, Public Library, Milwaukee 

Viola Raisler, Librarian, Public Library, 
Shawano 

Mamie E. Rehnquist, Head reference as- 
sistant, Public Library, Milwaukee 

Nina Russell, Apprentice, Public Library, 
Laona 

Ruth Shapiro, Junior Branch Librarian, De- 
troit Street Branch, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee. 

Myrtle L. Strand, Assistant, Memorial Free 
Library, Menomonie 

Matilda A. Stuckert, Librarian, South Side 
Branch, Public Library, Milwaukee 

William F. Wacker, Senior Assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee 

Lillah M. Webster, Assistant, State Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee 

Alice C. Wilson, Librarian, Public Library, 
Pewaukee 
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Teacher-Librarian Course 


Ruba M. Ashmore, Fennimore 

Helen T. Bechtolt, Reedsburg 

Alma L. Burull, Stoughton 

Mary L. Edgington, Madison 

Alice J. Foster, La Crosse 

Verna S. Foster, Milton 

Xina M. Grant, Comstock 

Mrs. Bertha H, B. Greene, Menominee, 
Mich. 

Mabel A. Hendrickson, Dodgeville 

Jenny Lee, Hudson 

Ellen Lehr, Shullsburg 

May MacQueen, Lena 

Lucile Marcy, Chippewa Falls 

Genevieve Phillips, Madison 

Mrs. Amelia E. Pope, Kenosha. 

Louise H. Ross, Kenosha 

Blanche E. Rowe, Dodgeville 

Hortense Simmons, Belmont 

Ida E. Swamcutt, Madison 

Laura J. Welsh, Loyal 

Lillian Wieslander, Ashland 

Ethel A, Young, Fox Lake 


The Library Schoo! 


As the Bulletin goes to press the class 
of 1922 is registering and becoming 
wonted to the ways of the.school, and to 
Madison. As in former years, the school 
rooms have been set in order and are 
gay with flowers for the new class. Every- 
thing is freshly cleaned, oiled, varnished, 
or polished, that the especial welcome of 
preparation shall be apparent. The work- 
ing supplies and text books are ready in 
the sales department, the schedule of 
class appointments is posted, also as- 
signments for the first lessons. The reg- 
istration will be given in the next number 
of the Bulletin. 


Alumni Notes and News 


The faculty welcomed heartily many 
former students and friends during the 
summer and appreciates keenly the spirit 
which prompts these visits, whether for 
the sake of advice and counsel or out of 
friendly interest in the school and its 
welfare. Among the alumni which came 
were Mrs. Ora Williams Green, 1909, 
and her little daughter, Ann; Dorothea 
Heins, 1912; Susan Akers and Nora 
Beust, 1913, who with their classmate, 
Marion Frederickson of the Madison Free 
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Library had a reunion luncheon at the 
Kopper Kettie; Vivian G. Little, 1916; 
Jessie P. Jenks, 1917; Ruth Lathrop, 
Edna D. Orr, Elizabeth Royce, 1918; 
Mary Keyes, Florence O’Connell, Jean 
Sexton, 1919; Rena Landt and Rowena 
Lodwick, 1920 ;Agnes M. Brennan, 1921. 


Former Summer School students, some 
of whom were attending the University 
Session, were Eva Kimble, 1916; Michael 
R. Barton, Mrs. Nettie Hayes, 1917; Cora 
Amble, 1919; Stella O’Brien, Fanny War- 
ner and Marie Weller, 1920. 


Other visitors of the summer were 
Miss Anna M. Price, secretary of the IIli- 
nois Library Commission; Miss Bee 
Gardner, librarian Platteville State Nor- 
mal School; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mc- 
Killop, Milwaukee; Donald Cameron, li- 
brarian, University of Alberta, Canada; 
Mr. Dudgeon, librarian, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library. 

Polly Fenton, 1909, joined the faculty 
of the New York Public Library School in 
September as instructor in cataloguing. 
She taught the same subject at the Chau- 
tauqua Summer Library School. 

Blanch L. Unterkircher, 1910, librarian, 
Superior Public Library, has been granted 
leave of absence for the winter in Cali- 
fornia. Gertrude A. Schwab, 1917, cata- 
loguer and first assistant has been made 
acting librarian for the interim. 

Martha E. Pond, 1911, had leave of ab- 
sence from her duties as librarian of 
the Manitowoc Public Library to attend 
the Summer Session of the University of 
Michigan. 

Dorothea C. Heins, 1912, becomes chief 
of the Traveling Library Department, 
Iowa Library Commission on October 1. 

Mary B. Nethercut, 1913, was instructor 
in library economy and history of libra- 
ries at the Chautauqua Summer Library 
School. 


Rumana K. McManis, 1915, left her posi- 
tion as librarian of the third Army Corps 
in July, and has since been assisting Miss 
Titcomb in the Public Library, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Urquhart, Jr., 
(Loretta von Syburg, 1915) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Martha Elizabeth, in 
August. 

Mrs. Frances Hogg Button, 1916, has 
been elected librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Neillsville, to succeed Mary E. Cor- 
son, 1919, who resigned in July. 
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Helen E. Farr, 1916, has been elected 
librarian of the State Normal School, 
Bemidji, Minn. 

Edna Roeseler, 1916, has been reap- 
pointed branch librarian, Superior Public 
Library. 

Louise A. Sias, 1916, was appointed li- 
brarian of the Medical Library at the 
Henry Ford hospital, Detroit, during the 
summer. 

Frances Fairchild Bacon, 1918, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from 
her work in the Extension Department of 
the University to enroll in the Graduate 
School for her master’s degree. 

Maude V. Dickinson, 1918, was engaged 
during part of the summer at Sacred 
Heart Academy, Madison, cataloguing the 
accessions of several years, 

Elizabeth Royce, 1918, was married on 
July 23, to Mr. Stephen C. Gribble. They 
are at home in Monona, Iowa. 

Mrs. Flora H. Whyte, 1918, completed 
the reorganization of the Faribault 
(Minn.) Public Library during the sum- 
mer, and has accepted a position on the 
staff of the Public Library in Vancouver, 
B. C. 

Mae E, Niemie, 1920, has resigned as 
branch librarian in the Superior Public 
Library to accept a position in the School 
Department of the Portland (Ore.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Grace M. Oberheim, 1920, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Frances Shirmer 
School, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Summer Session Notes 


Mrs. Ella M. Dunlap, 1904, librarian of 
the Durand Public Library, has leave of 
absence for a year in New York City. 
Anna B. Alkire, 1919, is serving as acting 
librarian during her absence, 

Mattie L. McMahon, 1916, librarian of 
the Ladysmith Public Library, was grant- 
ed leave of absence for an extended trip 
to California via the Canadian Rockies. 
Edna Smith, of Park Falls, serves as 
acting-librarian during her absence. 

Rev. Michael R. Barton, 1917, is assist- 
ant chaplain at St. Gabriel’s, Peekskill, N. 
Y. He is also superintending the reor- 
ganization of the library of St. Stephen’s 
Coliege. 

Ruth Mielke, 1918, resigned as librarian 
of the Shawano High School to accept a 
similar position in the Appleton High 
School. 

Margaret Lee, 1920, has been elected 
librarian of the High School library at 
Sioux Falls, Iowa. 

Elsie F. Schmidt, 1920, has joined the 
staff of the University Extension Depart- 
ment. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Notes for inclusion in this department may be sent at any time. If received before 
the 20th, they will appear in the Bulletin for the following month. Address the editor, 


206 N. Carroll St., Madison. 


Annual reports. Judging from the li- 
braries whose annual reports have been 
printed in the local papers, the past year 
was a busy and profitable one. Circula- 
tion figures show marked gains. Un- 
doubtedly unemployment has been a fac- 
tor in causing these increases. To quote 
afew of them: Antigo gained 9439; Dela- 
van, 2578; Chippewa Falls had 6% per 
cent gain with a non-fiction percentage 
of 49; De Pere, a gain of nearly 10 per 
cent; Green Bay’s increase was 12,549, 
or 25 per cent of the last three years; 
Janesville, 8193, almost double the in- 
crease of the year before; Kenosha, 41,- 
291; Ladysmith, 3682; Madison, 28,925; 
Manitowoc and Marinette report the 
largest circulations in the history of 
these libraries; Marshfield had an in- 
crease of 4718; Menasha, of 6249; Mil- 
waukee, of 113,332; Oshkosh had a gain 
of 10,992; South Milwaukee, of 7000; 
Two Rivers, 5984; Waukesha, 10,500; 
Wisconsin Rapids, 11,694. 


Recent Changes in Librarians 


Antigo. Edith A. Rechcygl. 

Colfax. Lillie Gundersen. 

Durand. Annabelle Alkire. 

Mosinee. Marion Jones. 

Neillsville. Mrs. Frances Hogg Button. 

New London. Melda R. Pelzer. 

Stanley. Sadie Cole. 

Waterloo. Jessie Andrews. 

Wisconsin Rapids. A. Ruth Rutzen. 

Antigo. The library has over a thou- 
sand country borrowers and circulated to 
them last year 5222 books from the main 
library and 3630 from traveling libraries 
sent to 37 communities. Seven hundred 
nineteen books were sent out by parcel 
post. 


Appleton. The library has discontinued 
the use of readers’ cards, adopting the 
simplified Newark system. 


Ashland. The Vaughn library will open 
a new children’s room and take that de- 
partment out of the main room, thus mak- 
ing more space for new books. The Mon- 
day club room will be the additional room. 
Bookshelves will be installed and new 
chairs and tables for children have been 
ordered for the room, which will be 
closed to child readers on Monday after- 
noons, this time being reserved for the 
Monday club. 


Brodhead. The library has been given 
$500 by Mrs. Charlotte Thompson, the 
income of which is to be used for the 
purchase of books. 


Elkhorn. By the will of the late Mrs. 
Belle Mallory $20,000 is given to the city 
for the purpose of erecting a library 
building as a memorial to her father, to 
be known as the Charles Kinne Library." 


Fond du Lac. The librarian conducted 
an apprentice class during the summer 
and eleven girls were enrolled. Ruth 
Adamson, a graduate of the Carnegie Li- 
brary School has been elected librarian 
of the high school branch. A new loan 
desk of modern type has been installed 
in the library. 


Galesville. The new quarters for the 
library were ready in August. On the 
first day there were 165 visitors and 102 
books issued. The building, a plain frame 
one, has been done over, with a front of 
handsome hard brick and side walls, peb- 
bledashed. The greater part of the street 
floor is occupied by the library. To the 
right are two entrances, one leading to 
a vestibule from which stairs descend to 
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the men’s comfort station and one open- 
ing into the staircase leading to the 
women’s rest room on the top floor. 
Galesville has not only complied with 
the state law providing for public comfort 
stations, but has grouped them with the 
library quarters. 

Hortonville. A home talent play raised 
nearly $90 for the library. 

Juneau. The woman’s club which is 
supporting the new library reports that 
$600 was raised in June from a gray ele- 
phant sale. Some donations of books 
and money have also been received. A 
library committee from among the mem- 
bers plans to have the rooms properly 
fitted up before school opens. 

Mazomanie. “Library teas” held in the 
spring raised $102.50. 

Medford. The public library has re- 
ceived $121.69 from the Woman’s alli- 
ance, a club formed several years ago to 
aid the library. 


Menasha. The twenty-fifth annual re- 
port of the library shows the results of 
effective advertising and extension work. 
An attractive library float appeared in 
the Fourth of July parade. “The many 
carefully prepared bulletins, the maga- 
zine covers, the horses with their blank- 
ets, which told the throngs by the road- 
side that they ‘Gladly pulled for the 
Menasha Library,’ the happy, laughing 
children throwing out leaflets with 
catchy sentences, advertised the work 
being done at the library.”—Menasha 
Record. 


Interesting paragraphs in the annual 
report: 


“Books were placed in the rooms occu- 
pied by the Menasha Club and in the 
rest rooms of the Menasha Printing & 
Carton company and the Menasha Wood- 
en Ware company. We hope that many 
more of our manufacturing establish- 
ments will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of placing books within easy 
reach of their employees. 


“The librarians visited all public and 
parochial schools of the city last fall, 
giving talks about the work and inviting 
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the pupils and their parents to make use 
of the library. ‘A reading list was given 
to each of the girls and boys. 

“In September the public school teach- 
ers and the parochial sisters were enter- 
tained at the library. This gave them an 
opportunity to find out the books and 
other material which would be of use to 
them and it was a pleasure to the li- 
brarians to meet and welcome them. 

“In the spring the schools were again 
visited. This time circulars relating to 
the protection of wild flowers and plants 
were distributed. 


“Advertising is looked upon as an es- 
sential means of acquiring new business 
in all lines of work, so we have used 
various methods, among them: posters 
in the library and banks, slides at the 
movies, notes and paid advertisements 
in the local paper.” The following is an 
illustration of one of these advertise- 
ments, which was used last spring: 
“Your library—Every man who lives in 
Menasha is liable to have a Garden or 
keep a Cow or Chickens. We have good 
books on these subjects—now is the time 
to use them. Telephone us.” 


Neenah. The annual report shows a 
close cooperation with schools. Each 
school has been visited, with short talks 
given to the children. The classes in 
advertising of the Neenah high school 
and Lawrence College have furnished 
material, advertising the library, both 
for the newspaper and the moving pic- 
tures. The Seventh grade of the Third 
ward made posters for a window display 
of garden books. 


During the fall a social evening was 
given for the teachers that the new- 
comers might become better acquainted. 


Through the children there were sent 
to the fathers and mothers cards telling 
of the various material to be found at 
the library and inviting them to make 
use of it. 


Owen. The public library has moved 
into specially planned quarters in the 
newly erected high school building. Li- 
brary funds were supplemented last year 
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by $166, the profits of a benefit dance 
and a gift of $75 worth of children’s 
books from the Red Cross. 


Racine. “The Bookman” edited by the 
city librarian was begun as a feature in 
the Saturday issue of the Times-Call in 
July and consists of lists of new books 
and items of literary interest. 


Superior. Blanch L. Unterkircher, li- 
brarian, has been granted six months’ 
leave of absence, which she will spend 
in California. Gertrude Schwab has been 
made acting librarian. 


West Bend. An ice cream social for the 
benefit of the library was given in Au- 
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gust. The money cleared at this social 
was used to help pay for a drinking foun- 
tain and wash basin, and other very 
necessary improvements recently made 
at the library. 


Do You Need Them? 


I have about 25 bound volumes of Cen- 
tury and Scribner’s Magazines, which I 
would be glad to donate to any library 
that could make use of them. The books 
are all in good order with substantial 
bindings. Apply to Mr. George M. Dun- 
ham, 125 South Main Street, Delavan, 
Wisconsin. 





STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER 3, 4, 5, 1921 


Program—Library Section 


Luncheon and Round Table Discussion, 
Thursday, November 3, at Grand Avenue 
Methodist Church, 12:15-1:30. Price 85c 
per plate. Luncheon will be followed by 
a dicussion of topics, selected from 
questionnaire submitted to high school 
librarians, emphasizing the problems of 
the high school library. Opportunity 
will be afforded for questions. Submit 
your problems and contribute to the dis- 
cussion. 


Luncheon Program 


Reading Circles, Principal M. H. Jack- 
son, President State Reading Circle 
10 Minutes. 

Recent Literature in the High School, 
Miss Margaret Skinner, 10 Minutes. 


The Library and the English Department, 
Prof. Sterling A. Leonard, U. W., 10 
Minutes. 

Address—The High School’s Hundred 
Books—Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, 
35 Minutes. 


Round Table Discussion 


Chairman—Mr. O. S. Rice, Supervisor of 

School Libraries. 

This program will be distributed with 
luncheon reservation blanks or may be 
obtained from the committee after Octo- 
ber 15th. 

Committee: 
Mary K. Howe, 
Edith Ruddock, 
Almere L. Scott, Chairman. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


The War and After 


Angell, Norman. Fruits of victory. 1921. 
338p. Century $3. 172-4 


A sequel to The great illusion (1911) 
showing how far the thesis of that book (that 
modern war is profitless) has been justified 
by the outcome of the recent war. Chapter 
1, “Our daily bread,” is a good discussion of 
economic interdependence. Interesting to 
read in connection with Irwin’s The next war, 
which deals with the physical destructiveness 
of war. Summary of The great illusion is 
appended. No index. 


Irwin, Will. “The next war.” 1921. 161p. 
illus. Dutton $1.50. 172-4 
Presents facts and figures to show what 
the next war will be like and what it will 
mean to civilization. Impressive illustra- 
tions in the form of photographs and dia- 
grams. The League of Women Voters is 
recommending the book in its campaign for 
disarmament. 
See Booklist 17 :327. Ji. ’21. 


Markham, Violet R. Watching on the 
Rhine. 1921. 269p. Doran $2.50. 
940.4 


By an English woman who was a mem- 
ber of the Army of Occupation in Germany. 
Written in a spirit of tolerance, with touches 
of humor. Well worth reading today for the 
keen observations on German character, the 
terms of the treaty and the relations of 
Germany and France. 


Wells, H.G. The salvaging of civilization. 
1921. 199p. Macmillan $2. 301 


Made up of essays and lectures having a 
bearing first on the development of the idea 
of a world state, second on Mr. Wells’ plan 
for a new Bible of civilization, and third on 
educational problems. A typical Wells book, 
stimulating and inconclusive. 

See Booklist 17:334 Ji. '21. 


A New Reference Work 


Atlas of reconstruction for schools. 1921. 
80p. Rand McNally $1. 911 
“A brief history of the world war, an out- 


line of new Europe, statistics of the war, 
racial frontiers of Europe and the Near East, 


and the terms of the peace treaties. MDlus- 
trated by twenty-eight maps and graphs.” 
(Title page). Excellence of the maps, ref- 
erence value of the text and low price make 
it a very desirable purchase for small li- 
braries, 


Economic Problems 


Johnsen, Julia E. Selected articles on un- 

employment. 1921. 309p. Wilson, 

H. W. $1.80. 331 

A second edition to which about fifty pages 

of new reprints and over two hundred new 

references have been added. The first edi- 
tion appeared in 1915. 


Lane, Winthrop D. Civil war in West 
Virginia (Freeman pamphlets) 1921. 
128p. Huebsch 50c. 331 


An impartial survey of the situation in 
West Virginia and an analysis ef the con- 
ditions that underlie the conflict between coal 
miners and operators. Valuable as an aid 
in understanding the conflicting newspaper 
reports. Reprinted from articles contributed 
to the New York Evening Post by a former 
member of the Survey staff. Introduction 
by John R. Commons. 


Phelan, John, ed. Readings in rural so- 
ciology. 1920. 632p. Macmillan $4. 
630.1 
A selection of readings on country life and 
problems, with bibliographies. Covers eco- 
nomic problems, rural health, transportation, 
the rural home, the country school, etc. A 
source book of well selected material. By 
the use of analytics the small library can 
make it a valuable reference work. Index. 
See Booklist 17:338 Jl. '21. 


Phelps, Edith M. Selected articles on 
immigration. 1921. 370p. Wilson 
$1.80. 325 

A handbook treating ef two subjects: re- 

striction of immigration and Asiatic immi- 

gration, with brief, bibliographies and se- 

lected reprints for each. 
See Booklist 17:332 Jl, ’21. 


Yeomans, Edward. Shackled youth. 1921. 
138p. Atlantic Monthly $1.60. 370 

A plea for more liberal tendencies in edu- 
cation. Will be appreciated by teachers and 
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should be read by school board members. Ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Zimand, Savel. Modern social move- 
ments: descriptive summaries and 
bibliographies. 1921. 260p. Wil- 
son. 016.33 or 330 


A series of bibliographies, each preceded 
by an introductory discussion, on such sub- 
jects as Trade unionism, The cooperative 
movement, The single tax, Socialism, etc. 
Prepared by a member of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research, New York City. 


Natural History 


Collins, A. Frederick, and Collins, Virgil 
D. The wonders of natural history. 
1920. 204p. ‘Stokes $2.25. 570 
“A eomprehensive account of man in the 
making and of prehistoric and present day 
animals” (Subtitle). Well illustrated and 
indexed. Suitable for either juvenile or 
adult collections. 


Pets 


Spaulding, Roy H. Your dog and your 
cat; a treatise on the care of the 
dog and cat in the home. 1921. 167p. 
Appleton $1.50. 636 

Goes into the subject very thoroughly 
covering care, food, diseases, breeding, etc. 

Written in clear, simple language readily 

comprehensible by the amateur, but a more 

general book on pets, more adapted to the 
use of boys and girls, will better meet the 
needs of the average small library. 


Travel 
George, W. L. Hail Columbia! 1921. 
243p. illus. Harper $2.50. 917.3 


“Random impressions of a conservative 
English radical” (Subtitle). Like other 
books of its type is on the whole kindly and 
superficial, altho Mr. George traveled more 
widely than most visiting Englishmen and 
saw life from new angles. He saw beauty 
in the sky scraper and in the grain elevator 
and found the real America in the Middle 
West. Appeared in Harper’s Magazine. 


Paine, Albert, Bigelow. Car that went 
abroad. 1921. 341p. illus. Harper 

$3. 914 
Book of pre-war travel, describing in de- 


tail motor journeys in France in 1913 and 
1914. In two parts: The car that went 
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abroad, and Motoring through the golden 
age. The author used the first title for a 
series of articles in the Century in 1914 and 
the second in St. Nicholas in 1918. But the 
material has been revised with much new 
matter added. Pictures by Walter Hale. 


Towne, Charlies Hanson. Loafing down 
Long Island. 1921. 212p. illus. Cen- 
tury $2.50. 917.47 


Entertaining account of walking trips on 
Long Island. The kind of book in which the 
manner of telling is more important than 
the substance of what is told. Pictures by 
Thomas Fogarty and occasional verses of 
a pleasant singing quality by the author. 
Appeared in the Century. 


See Booklist 17:346 Jl. ’21. 


Poetry and Drama 


Cohen, Helen Louise. 
modern authors. 1921. 342p. illus. 
Harcourt $2.25. 808.2 

Designed to introduce high school students 
to the modern one-act play, this book will 

be found useful for study club purposes. A 

general introduction discusses many aspects 

of present day drama and there are plays by 

Booth Tarkington, Percy MacKaye, Lady 

Gregory and others, each with a brief in- 

troduction. 


One-act plays by 


Knickerbocker, Edwin Van B., ed. Plays 
for class room interpretation. 1921. 
264p. Holt. 808.2 


Seven short plays selected for dramatic 
reading in English classes, together with 
suggestions for the interpretation of the 
plays. Duplicates only one of the plays in 
the Cohen collection (Lady Gregory’s Spread- 
ing the news) and goes more fully into in- 
terpretation and plans for study. Could be 
used in Women’s clubs. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent, 
1921. 


Second April. 
112p. Kennerley $2. 
811 or 821 
A slender volume of distinguished verse. 
Plainly bound in dark cloth and beautifully 
printed on hand made paper. Expensive for 
the small library. Renascence and other 
poems, an earlier work by the author, is 
issued in similar format. 


Rice, Cale Young. Sea poems. 1921. 
110p. Century. 81lor 821 
Charming volume of sea poems selected, 
with a few exceptions, from previously pub- 
lished works of the author. 
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Shay, Frank and Loving, Plerre. Fifty 
contemporary one-act plays. 1920. 582p. 
Stewart & Kidd $5. 808.2 
Twenty-two American plays, twenty-five 
from European countries, one from India, 
and two from the Yiddish. Many are suited 
to ambitious amateurs. The bibliography 
(23p) is revised from the pamphlet Plays 


and books of the little theatre. (1919). 
See Booklist 17:212. Mar. °21. 
Biography 
Robinson, Corinne Roosevelt. My broth- 
er Theodore Roosevelt. 1921. 365p. 
illus. Scribner $3. 921: 


Roosevelt from a new point of view, am- 
plifying and filling out the picture suggested 
in the Letters to his children. 


Distinguished Fiction From Four 
Countries 


England 


Delafield, E. M. The heel of Achilles. 
1921. 481p. Macmillan, 


Story of a woman who from girlhood is a 
complete egoist. The first deep emotion of 
her life is centered on her young daughter 
and through it she suffers her first hurt. 
The author wields a satiric pen but she is 


less bitter in her study of Lydia. There are 
some masterly minor portrayals. 
Galsworthy, John. To let. 1921. 317p. 


Scribner $2. 

Completes the series which began with 
The man of property and brings the story 
of the Forsyte family to an end. In the 
love of young Jon for Fleur Forsyte the two 
conflicting branches of the family are drawn 
together and then sharply separated forever. 
Interesting only to those who have read the 
earlier novels. 


Hutchinson, A. &. M. If winter comes. 
1921. 415p. Dutton $2. 

A novel of English life just before and 
during the war years, but with interest cen- 
tered in the very real characters. Told with 
much quiet humor and though somewhat 
slow at first, becomes quite dramatic. 


Johnston, Sir Harry. The man who did 
the right thing. 1921. 447p. Mac- 
millan $2.50. 

Has been called “a glorified Henty book 
for grown-up readers.” But it is much more 
than that altho it is full of adventure. Opens 
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in the reign of Victoria and is written some- 
what in the Victorian manner, with a wide 
field of action and many characters, cover- 
ing a long period of time. But the point of 
view is modern. Scenes in England and 
Africa. 

See Booklist 17:349 Jl. °21. 


Sidgwick, Ethel. Madam. 1921. 339p. 


Small $2. 

Has all the charm of her earlier novels, re- 
minding one of Herself, altho it is wholly 
English in setting and refiects some of the 
effects of the war. For the library where 
any of the author’s other stories have found 
readers. 


France 


Rolland, Romain. Clerambault; tr. by 
Katherine Miller. 1921. 286p. Holt 
$2. 

This is a war novel, but it could only have 
been written after the war, and is for 
thoughtful readers who are now ready to 
look back and survey the whole situation. 
Described in the subtitle as “The story of an 
independent spirit during the war,” it does 
not touch on political aspects but concen- 
trates on the personal problem of the in- 
dividual opposed to the multitude. 


Norway 
Hamsun, Knut. Growth of the soil. 1921. 
2v. Knopf $5. 


A very different work from Hunger, which 
was one of the author’s early novels. This is 
a mature work and deals very simply with 
humble peasant folk who build up a farm 
out of the wilderness. There are sordid, even 
shocking, incidents, but the impression left 
at the end is of the nobility and beauty of 
human life. The theme of the book is the 
close relation of man to the soil and its 
power to cleanse. Original title Markens 
grode. 

See Booklist 17:218 Mr. ’21. 


America 
Haldeman-Julius, Mr. and Mrs. E. Dust. 
1921. 251p. Brentano’s $1.75. 


A grim, relentless story of the Kansas 
prairies, showing the bond that -may unite 
a husband and wife who have struggled to- 
gether through hardship, despite the absence 
of any love or tenderness. Told with the 
cool. spare style and lack of sentiment char- 
acteristic of the new tendency in novel writ- 
ing. Will appeal to a few discriminating 
readers. 

See Booklist 17:349 Jl. ’21. 
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Popular Novels 


Lincoln, Joseph C, Galusha the magnifi- 
cent. 1921. 407p. Appleton $2. 


Characteristic Cape Cod story with a lov- 
able and amusing hero, Galusha Bangs, 
“Egyptologist.” 


Montgomery, L. M. Rilla of Inglesice. 
1921. 370p. Stokes $2. 


Rilla is the daughter of Anne of Green 
Gables. She is sixteen in 1914 and she 
grows to womanhood during the war. The 
war furnishes a romantic background. No 
unpleasant details and a happy ending. 


Rice, Alice Hegan. Quin. 1921. 393p. 
Century $2. 

Quin is a discharged soldier who has the 
faculty of making all those about him happy. 
Will be popular. A good book for reading 
aloud. 


Sabatini, Rafael. Scaramouche. 1921. 
392p. Century $2. 

Historical novel with a setting at the 
time of the French revolution. The hero 
starts as a lawyer, becomes a strolling player 
and ends as a fencing master. Will appeal 
only to those who like historical backgrounds 
for their fiction. 


Wodehouse, P. G. Indiscretions of Archie. 
1921. 303p. Doran. 

Farcical adventures of a young English- 
man in New York. Not so successful as 
earlier novels by the author. Humor more 
forced. 
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Short Stories 
Braddy, Nella. Masterpieces of adven- 
ture. 4v. 1921. Doubleday $5. 

Four volumes of short stories, by authors 
ranging from Washington Irving and W. 
Clark Russell to O. Henry and Jack London. 
Volumes are entitled: Stories of the sea and 
sky; Stories of desert places; Adventures 
within walls; and Oriental stories. 


French, Joseph Lewis. Masterpieces of 
mystery. 4v. 1920. Doubleday $65. 
A collection of short stories grouped in 
four volumes as follows: Ghost stories; De- 
tective stories; Riddle stories; and Mystic- 
Humorous stories. In addition to Poe and 
other masters of the mystery story, Alger- 
non Blackwood and other modern writers are 
represented. 


Marquis, Don. Carter. 1921. 312p. Ap- 
pleton $1.75. 

Short stories reprinted from Harper’s, 
New Republic, Everybody’s, and other maga- 
zines. Of varied character, but all readable. 
The author is the “columnist” of the New 
York Sun. 


Wick, Jean. The stories editors buy and 
why. 1921. Small $2. 

Thirteen short stories selected from Ameri- 
can magazines. At the close, in an appen- 
dix of 56 pages, the editors of a widely varied 
group of magazines state the story require- 
ments of their papers. This last feature will 
be of great interest to aspiring story writers. 
The stories themselves are of the usual type, 
with examples from Fannie Hurst, Edna 
Ferber and others. 
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NEW BOOKS ON LIBRARY WORK 


Recent Publications of the American Library Association 


Plays for children. An annotated index. 
Rev. ed. by Alice I. Hazeltine, Super- 
visor of Children’s Work, St. Louis 
Public Library. 


Will be needed as a reference tool in 
every school and public library where 
questions are asked about children’s plays. 
Makes the books you already have ‘nore 
useful, and will help you in selecting 
other books to buy. 116 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Viewpoints in biography. By Katherine 
Tappert. (Second title in the View- 
point Series, edited by Josephine A. 
Rathbone.) 


Groups biographies in a new way, accord- 
ing to the essential interest. It will create 
new demands for good biographies in xny 
college, public or school library. Useful 
as a buying list and for circulation. 60c. 


McCutcheon cartoon poster. By John T. 
McCutcheon, cartoonist for the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


The captions are: “Buried treasutes in 
public libraries; Why are some folks all 
puffed up because a great man has spoken 
a few words to them, when they can go 
into the nearest public library and enjoy 
by the hour the finest thoughts of the 
greatest men who have ever lived?” 

Very effective book and library pub- 
licity, for use in shops, clubs, schools, 


store windows, libraries and elsewhere 
13%x20% inches in size. 


5 for $ .50 50 for $ 3.00 
10 for -90 100 for 5.00 
15 for 1.20 500 for 20.00 
25 for 1.75 1,000 for 35.00 


Book Wagons. The county library with 
rural book delivery. 

Eight page pamphlet with six pictures, 
illustrating books wagons’ in counties, 
townships and cities. For distribution to 
the general public. Single copy, 15c; 10 
copies, $1.00; 30 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, 
$7.00. Special prices on larger quantities. 


The Catalog. By Harriet E. Howe, As- 
sistant Professor of Library Science, 
Simmons College. (A. L. A. Manual, 
Chapter 19.) 

Covers form, preparation, subject head- 
ings, equipment and use of the library 
catalog, with paragraphs on the ideal 
cataloger, and the organization of the 
catalog department. Selected bibliog- 
raphy. Single copy, 20 cents; 25 or more, 
8 cents each. 


Workshops for assembling business facts. 
By Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., President, 
Special Libraries Association. 

Introduction by Herbert Hoover. Tells 
the why and how of special libraries in 
business. Written for the business man. 

Attractively printed. 24 pages and cover, 

20 cents. Special prices in quantities. 





